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Well,  here  it  is  -  the  first  issue  of 
CUMTUX,  a  new  historical  quarterly 
published  by  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  We  hope  you  enjoy 
it. 

The  publication  of  this  little  magazine 
marks  the  end  of  years  of  debate, 
planning  and  work,  and,  we  hope,  also 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  — 
one  in  which  we  will  reach  out  to 
discover  and  publish  the  rapidly- 
disappearing  writings  and  photographs 
of  an  earlier  Clatsop  County. 

We  mourn  the  disappearance  of  much 
of  the  early  history  of  the  county.  Too 
many  pioneers  and  early  residents 
lived  and  died  without  leaving  written 
and  photographic  evidence  of  their 
lives  here.  And  too  often,  heirs  and 
others  have  discarded  the  concrete 
evidences  that  were  left  without  being 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  memorabilia 
to  future  generations. 

But  now,  we  have  a  vehicle  to 
preserve  this  valuable  and  interesting 
information.  We  hope  that  CUMTUX  in 
the  future  will  become  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  history  of  Clatsop 
County. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  however,  to  find  these  bits  of 


history.  Tucked  away  in  innumerable 
closets  and  attics  in  the  county  are  old 
letters,  diaries,  photos  and  printed 
material  which  if  published  will  add  to 
our  total  knowledge  of  the  building  of 
the  county.  If  anyone  reading  this  has 
historical  material  such  as  this,  please 
contact  us  and  let  us  know  what  you 
have. 

Do  not  feel  that  because  your  an¬ 
cestors  did  not  do  great  deeds  and  did 
not  appear  in  history  books,  we  are  not 
interested  in  their  stories.  The  history 
of  Clatsop  County  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  the  experiences  of 
fishermen,  loggers,  businessmen, 
farmers  and  all  the  other  ordinary 
people  who  contributed  to  the  early 
development  of  the  county. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  future  issues  of 
CUMTUX  some  of  these  stories.  We 
want  to  present  a  varied  content  with 
materials  from  all  the  small  com¬ 
munities  and  all  the  industries.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  preserve  and  publish 
all  of  the  history  of  all  of  the  county. 

And  why  do  we  call  it  CUMTUX? 
Because  CUMTUX  is  a  Chinook  word 
meaning  “to  know”  or  “knowledge.” 
Also  “to  inform.”  We  thought  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  our  new 
quarterly. 

Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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Courtesy  Oregon  Historical  Society 


Cyrus  Olney,  associate  justice  of  the  Oregon 
Territorial  Supreme  Court,  1853-1857.  Founder  of 
the  town  of  Olney. 
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Evelyn  Leahy  Hank  el,  a  native  Astorian 
since  March  31, 1919,  attended  local  schools  as 
well  as  the  Marylhurst  College  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  Oregon  College  of  Education 
at  Monmouth,  Oregon.  She  followed  her 
husband,  retired  Colonel  Hal  Hankel,  to 
various  overseas  assignments  before  settling 
down  in  Clatsop  County  as  a  teacher-principal 
at  Warrenton  Elementary  School  and  at 
Olney  Grade  School. 

She  was  one  of  the  three  writers  chosen  to 
prepare  a  history  of  Clatsop  and  Tillamook 
counties  for  the  school  children  of  these 
counties. 

At  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Hankel  resides  on 
the  old  Leahy  homestead  of  1879  at  Olney  with 
her  husband  and  the  two  youngest  of  her  ten 
children. 


THE  LEAHY  FAMILY  -  olney homesteaders 


Memory:  what  wonders  it  performs 
in  perserving  and  storing 
up  things  gone  by. 

Plutarch 

Olney  seems  a  strange  name  for  this 
settlement  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Oregon,  but  here  in  this  historical 
county  names  have  come  from  the 
Chinook  and  Clatsop  Indian  dialects, 
names  of  early  pioneers  and  whims  of 
explorers.  Olney  happens  to  be  the 
name  of  an  early  Oregon  politician  and 
land  owner  in  Clatsop  County. 

Cyrus  T.  Olney  came  into  this  world 
far  away  from  Oregon  in  a  small  town 
in  Ohio.  The  years  was  1815  and  the 
times  were  ripe  for  breeding  giants  of 
the  future.  Cyrus,  always  a  studious 
and  methodical  youth,  studied  law  and 
practiced  in  his  home  county. 

Stories  of  the  great  Oregon  Country 
and  land  grants  to  be  had  for  occupancy 
led  Cyrus  to  dreaming.  Opportunity 
was  kind  to  him  and  a  chance  to  join  a 
wagon  train  heading  for  Oregon  was 
eagerly  snatched  up.  Judge  Olney 
arrived  in  Portland  in  1851,  already  in 
love  with  the  great  country  of  valleys 


by  EVELYN  LEAHY  HANKEL 

and  mountains. 

In  Portland,  Judge  Olney’s  career 
advanced  with  the  rapidly  growing 
Oregon  country.  He  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  served 
in  his  role  from  1853-1857.  At  this  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention.  However,  at  the 
end  of  1857,  Cyrus  moved  his  family 
down  the  Columbia  river  to  Astoria. 

Cyrus  T.  Olney  immediately  began  to 
purchase  land  in  and  around  the 
charming  little  metropolis  of  Astoria. 
From  an  old  abstract  of  title,  we  find 
that  he  purchased  “six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  more  or  less”  on  February 
4,  1858,  from  John  McClure  and  Louisa 
McClure’s  claim  in  the  very  center  of 
Astoria.  Later  this  section,  mapped  out 
in  city  lots,  was  sold  to  Jackson  G. 
Hustler  in  an  enterprising  lottery  of 
sorts.  In  1867,  Olney  formulated  a  plan 
to  dispose  of  part  of  his  land  from 
McClure  by  selling  lots  for  $50  a  ticket. 
This  entitled  the  holder  to  a  lot  and  a 
chance  to  win  two  lots  with  a  house  on 
one.  The  drawing  for  the  grand  prize 
would  give  the  winner  the  house  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Louis  Kirchoff  situated  on 
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12th  Street  between  Exchange  and 
Franklin  today.  The  lots  did  not  sell 
very  well  as  the  population  of  Astoria 
then  was  barely  600  people 

At  this  time  also,  Cyrus  was  con¬ 
tinuing  his  political  life  as  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  1866-1870. 

Another  large  piece  of  land  was 
purchased  by  Olney,  ten  miles  east  of 
Astoria,  from  Hiriam  Carnahan,  the 
first  known  settler  in  that  area.  Car¬ 
nahan  had  taken  this  land  claim  about 
1848  according  to  Oregon  historian, 
John  Minto,  who  wrote  of  his  visit  to 
Carnahan  in  July  of  1849.  Minto  had 
heard  of  a  forest  fire  that  he  described: 
killed  a  body  of  timber  up  the 
Klaskanine  (river).  He  wanted  to  in¬ 
spect  the  damage. 

Cyrus  set  up  this  land  purchase  as  a 
town.  A  small  general  store  was  set  on  a 
slough  from  Young’s  river  and  soon  a 
post  office  was  added.  Small  boats 
could  moor  here  making  possible 

supplies  and  passenger  delivery  from 
Astoria.  So  was  established  the  town  of 
Olney,  Oregon. 

Judge  Olney  did  not  live  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  great  plans  for  Astoria  and 
Olney.  He  died  in  Astoria  at  age  fifty- 
five  years.  His  obituary  in  the 

OREGONIAN  of  December  23,  1870 

read  in  part;  Judge  Cyrus  T.  Olney 
came  to  an  untimely  death  in  Astoria  at 
age  fifty-five  —  He  was  twice  married 
and  had  seven  children,  but  none  of  his 
family  survives  him.  Imagine  the  loss 
of  two  wives  and  seven  children  and  no 
survivors. 

The  Olney  area  began  to  develop 
after  1870.  The  center  of  the  little  set¬ 
tlement  was  the  Olney  store  and 

postoffice  at  the  boat  landing.  Two 
steamboats,  the  MAYFLOWER  and  the 
ELECTRA  made  daily  trips  from  the 
Williamsport  landing  in  South  Astoria. 
Olney  became  an  important  stopping 
off  place  for  all  inland  travel  east. 
Supplies  purchased  or  traded  in  Astoria 
arrived  here  and  were  received  by 


farmers  in  the  growing  community. 

There  was  also  a  trail  of  wagon  road 
into  Astoria  which  wound  in  and  out  of 
the  hills  and  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Walluski  River  called  Wall-us-key  by 
the  Pioneers.  A  ferryman  lived  there 
and  for  a  coin  would  hoist  you  across 
the  river  on  a  barge  by  means  of  pulleys 
and  ropes. 

Into  this  area  for  a  land  claim,  came 
a  young  Irishman,  barely  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  Michael  Byrne  Leahy.  He 
had  left  famine-rid  Ireland  at  age 
seventeen  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
America.  An  enlistment  in  the  United 
States  Army  took  him  across  the 
country  and  up  to  Alaska.  He  was  one  of 
the  contingent  of  two  hundred  soldiers 
sent  to  raise  the  American  flag  on  the 
new  Alaska  Purchase  at  Sitka  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1867.  After  a  stint  in  the  army, 
Michael  wandered  down  to  look  over 
the  gold  fields  in  California.  While  there 
he  learned  of  the  donation  land  claims 
in  Oregon.  His  future  decided  he 
shipped  out  for  Astoria. 

Here  he  found  just  the  right  spot  for  a 
farm,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on 
the  road  to  Green  Mountain  above 
Olney  landing. 

Shortly  after  Michael  left  Ireland,  his 
older  brothers  migrated  to  America. 
They  landed  in  Fairfax,  Connecticut 
where  relatives  lived.  James  found  a 
job  and  remained  here  long  enough  to 
win  the  hand  of  a  pretty  Irish-American 
girl  named  Catherine  Hannan.  John 
worked  his  way  west  to  San  Francisco 
where  his  sister,  Johanna  Donahue, 
lived.  Since  he  was  an  excellent  car¬ 
penter  he  soon  had  work  in  house 
building  and  cabinet  work  during  San 
Francisco’s  building  boom. 

John  Byrne  Leahy  was  my  grand¬ 
father  and  his  story,  of  course,  has  been 
part  of  my  own  existence  and  I  know  it 
well.  His  youngest  son,  my  father,  was 
Astorian  John  Joseph  (Joe)  Leahy  who 
lived  all  of  his  eighty -six  years  in  the 
Olney-Astoria  area  and  loved  every 
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inch  of  it.  He  told  of  the  experiences  and 
stories  which  made  up  the  Olney 
history. 

In  1874  John,  being  lonely,  began  to 
write  to  a  girl  in  his  home  county  in 
Ireland,  asking  her  to  come  to 
California  to  marry  him.  She  was 
Joanna  Noonan,  a  petite,  dark-haired 
colleen.  His  proposal  was  duly  accepted 
and  Joanna  began  her  journey.  She  was 
the  seventh  child  in  a  family  of  twelve 
children  of  Michael  and  Ann  Power 
Noonan.  Times  were  difficult  for  the 
Irish  and  a  chance  for  a  child  to  go  to 
America  was  readily  accepted. 
Joanna’s  brothers,  Daniel  and  Patrick 
had  settled  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
She  would  stop  over  for  a  visit  with 


them  on  the  long  journey  to  San 
Francisco. 

Later,  Joanna  would  tell  of  her  last 
day  at  home  in  Tipperary,  Ireland  in 
this  way:  “I  finished  my  day’s  work,  as 
I  had  done  each  day  before,  hung  up  my 
apron  on  a  hook  near  the  stove,  wished 
my  family  farewell  and  left  with  never 
a  backward  glance.” 

She  had  her  passage  money  from 
John  Leahy,  a  small  trunk  and  a  heavy 
carpet  bag.  In  the  trunk  was  a  sturdy, 
horsehair  blanket  that  in  later  years 
provided  the  only  warmth  on  the  boys’s 
attic  bed  in  Olney.  Joanna  took  a  train 
to  the  dock  and  a  ship  to  New  York. 
Brother  Daniel  met  her  here  and 
another  train  trip  took  them  to  his  home 


Leahy  Family  Collection 


A  peaceful  summer  haying  scene  on  the  John 
Leahy  homestead  near  Olney  in  July,  1892. 
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in  Waterbury. 


>  ■ 


Michael  Leahy  - 1870 


Ann  Noonan  Leahy  - 1879 


The  two  brothers  tried  to  convince 
Joanna  to  remain  with  them  but  a 
promise  was  sacred  and  John  was 
waiting,  so  once  again  she  was  on  her 
way.  As  soon  as  a  ship  was  available 
Joanna  was  off  to  Panama  where  a 
train  took  her  across  the  hot,  humid 
country  to  the  Pacific  side  to  await 
another  ship  for  California . 

Joanna  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
after  most  of  a  month’s  journey  on  the 
ocean.  John  took  her  to  his  sister’s 
home  to  await  the  wedding  day,  April 
18,  1875.  The  couple  remained  in  San 
Francisco  for  three  years  and  here  the 
first  two  of  their  nine  children,  Timothy 
and  Annie,  were  born.  Brother  James 
and  wife  with  two  small  ones  joined 
them  here  during  this  time. 

In  1878  letters  from  Michael  Leahy  in 
Olney,  Oregon  told  of  land  available 
near  his  claim  and  implored  the 
brothers  to  come  to  Oregon.  The  young 
families  were  eager  to  have  land  of 
their  own  so  they  soon  shipped  off  to 
Astoria. 

John  found  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  joining  Michael’s  to  the  north. 
Here  his  family  would  be  raised  and  the 
property  remain  with  them,  except  for 
some  acreage  sold  to  Oscar  Sigfridson 
in  1960,  to  the  present  day. 

James  Leahy  and  family  took  up  the 
homestead  to  the  west  of  John.  His 
entire  claim  was  held  by  the  family 
until  1925  when  purchased  by  Oscar  and 
Albert  Sigfridson.  The  house  on  this 
property  was  built  by  the  Leahy 
brothers  and  stands  today  in  a  wooded 
area  behind  the  later  house  built  by 
Sigfridsons.  On  this  land  today,  which 
belongs  to  the  county,  is  a  recreational 
fishing  park. 

In  1879  there  were  only  a  few  settlers 
in  the  Olney  area.  The  three  Leahys 
began  working  a  living  from  the  soil  of 
Clatsop  County.  It  was  a  difficult  and 
never  ending  job  for  the  men,  women 
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and  growing  children.  In  a  few  years, 
John  had  to  supplement  the  family 
income  with  his  carpenter  work  in 
Astoria.  Soon  he  came  out  to  the  farm 
only  on  weekends  leaving  the  chores 
there  to  Joanna  and  the  older  boys. 

The  wives  of  John  and  James  lived 
close  enough  to  share  the  joys  and 
terrors  of  child  raising.  Joanna  and 
Kate  were  concerned  about  bachelor 
Michael  and  plans  for  him  began  to 
develop.  The  women  convinced  Michael 
to  write  to  Joanna’s  sister  Ann  to  join 
him  in  America.  Ann  Noonan  made  the 
same,  long  ocean  voyage  that  her  sister 
had  taken.  She  arrived  at  the  Astoria 
dock  and  was  met  by  Michael.  The 
wedding  was  held  in  the  parlor  of 
John’s  house  with  all  relatives  present. 
The  Rev.  Leopold  Dieleman,  “the 
priest  on  horseback,’’  came  out  from 
St.  Mary’s  Astoria  to  perform  the 
ceremony  and  from  then  until  1900 
would  bring  services  to  the  Catholic 


people  at  Olney  in  this  manner.  His 
saddlebag  contained  the  mass  supplies 
and  candle  sticks  which  he  used  for  the 
ceremony  on  a  make-shift  altar  in  the 
Leahy  house.  Later  when  Fr. 
Dieleman’s  services  were  no  longer 
required  in  Olney,  he  gave  the  brass 
candlesticks  and  crucifix  to  Joanna. 
They  remain  at  the  homestead  today. 

Next  to  the  James  Leahys  on  the  west 
lived  the  Cornow  family.  Henry  and  his 
wife,  who  was  of  Clatsop  Indian 
heritage,  were  good  friends  and 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Cornow  was  an  ex¬ 
perienced  mid-wife  and  all  the  Leahy 
children  and  other  Olney  babies,  were 
assisted  into  this  world  by  the  loving 
hands  of  this  good  woman. 

North  of  the  Olney  store  on  a  hill  grew 
a  settlement  of  pioneers  who  arrived  up 
the  Walluski  River  and  packed  in  to 
that  area.  The  first  family  to  take  up  a 
homestead  was  Andrew  P.  Lillenas.  He 
and  his  wife  and  four  children  were 


Leahy  Family  Collection 


The  John  Leahy  homestead  in  1925. 
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soon  joined  by  relatives,  the  Fitches 
and  later  the  Estoos  family  moved  in 
nearby.  They  were  high  up  in  the 
wooded  hills  above  Olney  and  until  a 
trail  was  forged  down  the  south  slope  to 
the  Klaskanine  River,  these  settlers 
were  unaware  of  the  Olney  settlement. 
Dorothy  Lillenas  Peeke  has  compiled  a 
history  of  this  upper  Walluski  section.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  saga  of  the 
reminiscences  of  surviving  members  of 
these  families.  Conrad,  Dorothy  Peeke 
and  Agnes  Jeppeson,  the  children  of 
Andrew  Lillenas,  all  live  in  this  area. 
The  history,  MEMOIRS  OF  UPPER 
WALLUSKI  VALLEY  PIONEERS, 
may  be  found  in  the  Astoriana  section 
of  Astor  library. 

The  John  Leahy  place  was  so  many 
years  the  end  of  the  trail  from  Astoria 
to  the  east.  Joe  Leahy  recalled  that  he 
was  the  gate  keeper  until  1900.  If 
travelers  on  horseback  or  with  wagons 
must  pass  through  their  fields,  Joe 
would  run  to  open  the  gate.  Once  a 
fancy  gentleman  on  horseback  tossed  a 
shiny  50  cent  piece  to  the  ten  year  old 
boy.  Joe’s  first  piece  of  money  was 
always  remembered.  After  Charles  and 
Louise  Guilliume  took  the  place  east  of 
the  John  Leahy’s,  a  wagon  road  was 
worn  directly  through  the  Leahy  place 
which  became  the  paved  Highway  202 
of  today. 

Up  the  Green  Mountain  Road  from 
the  Olney  store,  land  claims  were  filled 
out  for  the  John  O’Farrell  family  and 
the  Sunnell  family,  near  the  Michael 
Leahys.  A  school  was  built  on  the  Leahy 
land  and  taught  by  Frank,  Michael’s 
eldest  child.  Beside  Leahys  in  this 
school  were  the  O’Farrells  and  later  the 
Sunnell  children. 

The  Michael  Leahys  remained 
longest  on  their  land  claim.  They 
moved  to  Portland  in  1932  where  four  of 
their  nine  children  reached  the  age  of  90 
years.  At  this  writing  Marian  Leahy 
Sharkey  is  ninety-six  years  old  and  her 
sister,  Agnes  Leahy  is  eighty-eight 


years.  They  are  living  in  Mount  St. 
Joseph  residence  in  Portland.  None  of 
the  James  Leahys  survive  but  Eulalia 
Leahy,  John’s  youngest,  lives  in  Por¬ 
tland  and  is  a  marvelous  reference  for 
family  information. 

In  1886,  Timothy,  the  eldest  of  John’s 
children  and  his  sister  Annie  were  sent 
to  boarding  school  in  Vancouver, 
Washington.  Both  returned  to  teach  in 
the  Olney  area.  John  built  a  small 
school  house  on  the  property  and  the 
first  Olney  school  began.  Tim  taught 
here  and  when  the  settlement  up  the 
Lillenas  section  was  discovered,  more 
children  were  in  that  area.  The 
schoolhouse  was  taken  down  and  set  up 
on  the  Lillenas  land.  The  Leahy  and 
Normand  children  trudged  through  the 
woods  to  the  Lillenas  school  and  their 
teacher  Tim  Leahy.  Often  they  would 
see  cougar  or  wild  cat  on  the  trail  so  the 
teacher  carried  a  rifle  as  part  of  his 
equipment.  The  second  teacher  was 
hired  from  Astoria.  She  was  Miss 
Fausett  and  was  boarded  at  the  John 
Leahys. 

Of  all  the  tales  of  early  Olney,  the 
ones  that  have  always  been  the  favorite 
with  the  youngsters  are  those 
remembered  of  Indian  George.  He  was 
a  Cherokee  from  back  East  and  spent 
his  remaining  years  hunting  in  the 
Olney  area.  George  spoke  English  quite 
well  and  often  visited  the  pioneers, 
bringing  offers  of  salmon  and  venison 
to  trade  for  a  good  meal  or  loaves  of 
bread.  He  was  often  accompanied  by 
his  pack  of  fifteen  or  twenty  half-wild 
dogs  which  were  his  hunting  com¬ 
panions.  When  George  learned  to  leave 
his  dogs  in  the  nearby  woods  when  he 
came  calling,  he  was  always  welcome. 

At  John  Leahy’s,  Indian  George  came 
often  as  he  seemed  to  fancy  Joanna’s 
oyster  stew  made  from  canned  oysters 
John  would  bring  from  Astoria.  From 
Joanna’s  cookbook,  worn  and  yellowed 
with  age,  I  find  her  recipe  for  OYSTER 
STEW:  Stew  the  oysters  in  their  own 
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Three  wives  of  the  Leahy  brothers,  and 
their  children,  taken  in  Portland  in  1920. 


This  early-day  road  which  led  from  Astoria  to 
Olney  later  became  Highway  202. 


Leahy  Family  Collection 


liquor  and  season  to  taste  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  Stews  are  often  im¬ 
proved,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  by  the 
addition  of  milk  or  cream,  and  con¬ 
diments  in  the  way  of  mace,  parsley  or 
nutmeg.  If  thickening  of  the  soup  is 
desired,  grated  cracker  is  preferable  to 
flour.  The  best  cooks  omit  flour  en¬ 
tirely.  A  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  grated 
cracker  may  be  added.  Pour  the 
oysters  when  done  over  a  dish  floored 
with  crisply  toasted  bread. 

One  day  Indian  George  arrived  with  a 
venison  haunch  on  his  shoulder.  He  had 
dutifully  left  his  hounds  in  the  wooded 
area  above  the  farm.  He  came  around 
the  barn  where  James  and  Michael 
were  working.  He  pointed  to  a  beaver 
skin  that  James  had  tacked  to  the  side 
of  the  barn  to  dry.  “Where  beaver 
tail?”  he  inquired.  The  boys  pointed  to 
the  ground  and  explained  that  it  was 
buried  with  the  body.  George  insisted 
he  be  shown  where  the  burial  took  place 
and  dug  until  he  found  the  tail.  “Tail 
much  good,”  he  said,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  buried  almost  a 
week. 

Joanna  probably  prepared  George’s 
favorite  dish  in  return  for  the  venison. 
If  the  old  cookbook  came  into  use  for 
that  haunch,  the  next  great  meal  for  the 
Leahys  was  venison  roasted  in  their 
large  fire  place.  VENISON,  to  roast: 
Spit  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  butter 
well  4  sheets  of  paper,  two  of  which  put 
on  the  haunch.  Then  make  a  paste  of 
flour,  butter  and  water;  roll  it  out  half 
as  big  as  the  haunch  and  put  it  over  the 
fat  part;  then  put  the  other  two  sheets 
of  paper  on  and  tie  them  with  pack 
thread.  Lay  it  on  a  brisk  fire  and  baste 
it  well  while  roasting.  If  a  large  haunch 
of  24  pounds,  it  will  take  3V2  hours; 
smaller  in  proportion. 

The  daily  fare  did  not  always  include 
meat.  Most  often  potatoes,  carrots  and 
stewed  apples,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
made  up  the  main  meal  of  the  day. 

The  farms  supported  dairy  cows, 


pigs,  chickens,  ducks  and  a  few  horses. 
The  Leahys  all  raised  a  big  crop  of 
potatoes  besides  feed  for  the  animals. 
Joanna  kept  the  black  iron  pot  on  the 
hook  over  the  fire  in  the  hearth  for  her 
pig  feed.  Into  the  pot  went  potato  and 
apple  peelings  and  bits  of  leftovers  each 
day.  Above  the  hearth  hung  ham  and 
bacon  after  butchering  and  often  apples 
and  onions,  drying.  Joanna  had  a  large 
butter  churn  purchased  from  Foard 
and  Stokes  in  Astoria;  The  churn 
reads;  THE  NEW  BLANCHARD 
CHURN  -  P.  Blanchard  and  Sons  - 
Concord,  N.H.  1878.  Joanna  sold  her 
butter  in  Astoria  and  bought  her  staple 
supply  with  the  money. 

The  year  1900  saw  the  John  Leahys 
moved  into  Astoria  where  the  young 
people  could  have  High  School 
education  and  find  jobs.  The  girls  at¬ 
tended  the  Holy  Names  Academy  and 
Astoria  High  School.  The  boys  finished 
Grade  School  at  Shively  and  graduated 
from  Astoria  High  School.  The  farm 
was  used  to  raise  vegetables,  especially 
potatoes  and  was  visited  regularly  for 
those  chores  until  1924  when  the  Otto 
Heinze  family  rented  the  farm.  The 
original  house  is  still  in  the  family  and 
in  use  today. 

Brother  James  Leahy  and  family 
moved  to  Portland  for  better  job 
chances  for  their  youngsters.  Their 
land  claim  was  sold  to  adjoining  far¬ 
mer,  Longquist  until  purchased  by 
Oscar  and  Albert  Sigfridson  in  1925. 
Oscar  still  owns  most  of  the  land  selling 
a  portion  to  the  county  which  is  now  a 
recreational  fishing  park.  The  old  house 
built  by  the  Leahy  brothers  still  stands 
in  a  grove  of  trees,  deserted,  in  back  of 
the  newer  farm  house. 

Michael  Leahy  and  family  remained 
longer  on  their  place  up  Green 
Mountain  Road.  Three  of  the  young 
men  worked  for  Western  Cooperage  as 
office  employees  and  scalers.  The  farm 
was  finally  sold  in  1940  but  the  family 
kept  the  timber  lands. 
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The  Manning  Aeroplane  just  before  making  its 
first  flight  at  Columbia  Beach  Chautauqua 
before  thousands  of  people. 


THE  FIRST  AEROPLANE 


The  first  airplane  flight  made  in 
Clatsop  County  was  successfully 
completed  on  July  6,  1910  by  “Dare 
Devil  Lucky”  Jack  Manning,  a  young 
Portlander. 

Assisted  by  his  father  and  his 
brother,  Jack  brought  his  biplane  down 
from  Portland  to  be  used  as  an  added 
attraction  to  lure  vacationers  to  the 
First  Annual  Clatsop  Beach 
Chautauqua,  a  week-long  educational 
and  entertainment  event  held  at 
Columbia  Beach. 

In  spite  of  uncooperating  winds, 
Manning  succeeded  in  making  several 
flights  during  the  Chautauqua,  doing 
various  stunts  to  stimulate  interest. 
One  of  his  specialties  was  to  fly  out  over 
the  ocean  and  throw  oranges  over  the 
side,  simulating  a  bombing  attack  on  a 
battleship. 

The  machine  they  used  was  brought 
down  from  Portland  on  the  train  and 
was  re-assembled  at  Columbia  Beach. 
Jack,  his  father  H.W.  Manning,  and 
brother  Browning  invented  the 


machine  and  set  up  a  company  at 
Portland  called  the  Pacific  Aviation 
Co.,  the  first  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Although  the  Clatsop  Beach 
Chautauqua  was  billed  as  an 
“educational”  event,  the  promoters 
knew  that  they  had  to  offer  other  at¬ 
tractions  to  keep  the  people  coming 
back  for  more.  So,  in  addition  to  the 
regularly  scheduled  lectures  from  such 
celebrities  as  Dr.  Wentworth  F. 
Stewart  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  divines  in  the  country 
and  former  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri, 
they  also  billed  other  attractions  such 
as  the  Manning  family  and  their 
aeroplane.  Wisely,  however,  they 
schedulated  the  aeroplane  flights  to 
take  place  at  times  when  nothing  was 
going  on  in  the  lecture  tents. 

The  presence  of  the  aeroplane  did 
bring  many  people  to  the  Chautauqua 
since  it  was  the  first  machine  ever  to  fly 
in  Clatsop  county. 
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Polly  McKean  Bell  on  January  29,  1955,  while 
visiting  the  Flavel  Mansion. 
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NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  IN  ASTORIA 

The  following  article  was  written  by  the  late 
Polly  McKean  Bell  for  the  Astorian  Budget.  It 
appeared  on  January  1,  1954. 


New  Years  was  always  celebrated 
the  same  way  during  the  Eighties  and 
Nineties  of  my  childhood.  The  mothers 
and  daughters  kept  Open  House  for  all 
the  gentlemen,  old,  young  and  middle 
aged  who  were  friends  of  the  family.  All 
afternoon  of  New  Years  Day  the  men 
folk  went  back  and  forth  making  brief 
calls  at  each  hospitaable  home. 

On  this  New  Years  morning  we 
finished  breakfast  a  little  later  than 
usual. 

This  day  had  a  special  charm 
because  we  had  another  snowfall  and 
wonderful  tell  —  no  thaw.  Ours,  a 
picture-book  town  that  morning  — 
white  roofs,  snow-laden  trees,  the  hills 
across  the  blue  Columbia  snowtopped. 

First  we  would  observe  a  family 
custom,  handed  down  from  Scotch 
ancestors.  The  head  of  the  family  must 
give  his  wife  and  each  child  a  piece  of 
silver  money.  The  tradition  was  that 
this  would  bring  us  all  good  luck.  So  we 
stood  in  a  row,  five  stair  steps.  The  two 
smallest  children  received  ten  cents 
each  —  a  “bit”  in  pioneer  language. 
(Nickels  were  rarely  seen  in  early  days 
in  Oregon.)  The  middle  sisters  received 
“two  bits”  (a  quarter)  and  big  Brother, 
“four  bits”  and  mother  a  silver  dollar. 
This  important  tradition  observed,  we 
all  got  very  busy  to  get  the  house  in 
order  for  the  afternoon  festivities. 

The  women  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  tempting  good  things  offered  their 
callers.  Also  the  home  must  be  shining 
clean,  warm  and  lovely.  Even  little 
girls  could  help  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation.  There  was  silver  to  polish, 
nuts  to  crack  —  all  sorts  of  little  chores 
and  all  fun. 


There  was  still  the  cheery  holly  and 
cedar  decorations  from  Christmas  to 
give  a  festive  background.  In  our  home 
and  in  those  of  all  our  friends,  the 
dining  room  was  the  center  of  interest. 
The  beautifully  decorated  long  table 
and  the  tempting  eatables  were  ready 
for  the  pleasure  of  callers.  Much  of  the 
good  food  had  been  prepared  weeks 
before,  such  as  the  rich,  dark  fruit  cake 
without  which  no  New  Years  Day  feast 
would,  be  complete;  the  mince  meat 
which  mother  had  baked  the  day  before 
in  her  esteemed  oval  tarts;  the  jellies 
gleaming  like  jewels  on  the  heavy 
damask  table  cloth,  and  relishes  of  all 
sorts. 

The  sandwiches  were  of  a  sort  to 
appeal  to  the  masculine  appetite  made 
of  fine  white  homemade  bread,  the 
white  meat  of  turkey  and  chicken,  and 
thin  slices  of  delicately  flavored  ham. 
And  of  course  cakes,  the  fruit  cake  and 
the  traditional  rich  white  pound  cake, 
which  was  often  a  gift  from  our  dear 
friend  Miss  Sophie  Boellin,  who  had 
much  local  fame  for  the  perfection  of 
her  pound  cake;  and  chocolate,  marble, 
and  snowy  white  ones,  with  cocoanut 
frosting. 

By  ten  oclock  that  morning  our  home 
was  shining  clean  as  willing  hands 
could  make  it  —  gleaming  windows, 
snowy  curtains,  and  the  walnut  table 
and  chairs  in  the  big  dining  room  waxed 
to  a  lovely  luster. 

In  all  this  household  industry,  mother 
had  a  splendid  helper  —  Hilma.  I  so 
well  remember  the  evening  the 
minister  of  the  Finnish  church  came  to 
ask  my  mother  if  she  would  take  the 
young  daughter  of  one  of  his  church 
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members  into  our  home  and  train  her  in 
American  ways. 

He  said  her  father  was  an  intelligent, 
industrious  man  who  had  SDent  several 
years  fishing  on  the  Columbia,  working 
hard  to  save  enough  to  send  to  Finland 
for  his  family.  The  minister  explained 
to  my  father  while  we  all  listened  that 
Hilma’s  father  was  one  of  the  best 
fishermen  on  the  river,  skillful  in 
handling  his  boat.  He  was  almost  too 
daring  in  the  risks  he  took,  going  out 
over  the  bar  when  it  was  far  from  safe, 
but  generally  coming  in  with  a  boat  full 
of  fish. 

The  minister  said  the  fisherman  had 
ambitions  for  his  daughter,  wanted  her 
to  learn  the  language  and  ways  of  their 
new  country  as  fast  as  possible.  Hilma 
came  the  next  day  and  I  am  afraid  that 
though  we  had  been  taught  better 
manners,  we  stared  at  her  a  little. 

She  was  a  pretty  creature.  Her  face 
was  broader  than  my  own  or  my 
sister’s ;her  eyes  were  soft  brown, 
tilted  a  tiny  bit  at  the  corners,  which 
gave  her  an  odd  and  interesting  charm. 
She  had  creamy  skin  with  a  lovely  color 


Polly  and  her  two  sisters,  taken 
about  1891.  Polly  is  in  the  middle. 


on  her  cheeks,  dark  hair  drawn  back 
severely  and  twisted  on  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  smile  was  shy  but  friendly. 

I  slipped  my  hands  into  hers  and  we 
became  friends  at  once.  From  the  first 
she  was  my  special  charge.  Many  an 
evening  I  trotted  with  my  first  reader, 
slate  and  pencil  and  there  at  the  kitchen 
table,  Hilma  and  I  absorbed  learning 
together.  She  would  point  to  objects  in 
the  room,  I  would  repeat  the  names, 
then  write  them  on  the  slate. 

Wonderfully  soon  she  could  make 
herself  understood  and  was  able  to 
understand  most  of  what  we  said.  We 
all  became  very  fond  of  her.  She  was  so 
sturdy,  so  willing  and  so  eager  to  learn. 
She  was  indeed  mother’s  right  hand. 

Soon  there  was  to  be  an  admirer,  a 
tall  bashful  young  Finnish  fisherman 
who  was  to  try  and  win  her  away  from 
us  but  that  was  to  happen  later.  Hilma 
had  not  shared  Christmas  with  us  as  the 
Finish  people  of  the  old-fashioned  sort 
made  Christmas  largely  a  religious 
festival  and  my  parents  thought  she 
should  be  with  her  own  family. 

But  now  she  was  enjoying  the  bustle 
and  fun  of  New  Year  with  us.  A  few 
days  before  she  had  taken  me  down¬ 
town  with  her.  I  often  helped  her  with 
little  purchases,  but  this  time  she  had  a 
plan  of  her  own.  She  led  me  straight  to 
Shusters  photograph  gallery  which  had 
the  sign  “ARTISTIC  TINTYPES 
FINISHED  WHILE  YOU  WAIT”  in  the 
window. 

Hilma  was,  I  noticed,  all  “dressed 
up.”  Her  dress  had  a  draped  skirt  and 
pleating  at  the  hem.  It  looked 
very  nice.  There  was  even  a 
modest  bustle,  a  white  fischer  at  the 
neck,  which  made  her  prettier  than 
ever.  She  bought  three  tintypes,  one  to 
send  to  her  relatives  in  Finland,  and 
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one  for  each  of  us.  They  were,  one 
might  say,  works  of  art  for  not  only 
were  they  good  likenesses,  but  for  good 
measure  Mr.  Shuster  had  adorned  us 
with  a  lavish  display  of  jewelry, 
magically  done  with  gold  paint.  Not 
only  did  we  have  necklaces  and  lockets, 
but  each  had  a  bracelet  of  gold  and  I 
wore  a  ring  on  my  index  finger  and 
Hilma  had  TWO.  My  father  choked  a 
little  when  we  displayed  them  at  supper 
time,  but  Hilma  and  I  thought  the 
tintypes  beautiful  and  we  saw  no  flaw  in 
them. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  New  Years 
morning.  It  was  a  very  busy  one,  ex¬ 
citing,  too.  There  were  visitors  and 
gifts.  Also  as  I  was  coming  into  the 
dining  room  with  a  pile  of  freshly  ironed 
linen  napkins  of  ample  size,  I  heard  a 
loud  report  and  knew  at  once  that  the 
weekly  ocean  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  was  arriving.  It  was 
welcomed  by  firing  of  the  small  brass 
cannon  at  Hustler’s  dock.  One  of  the 
puzzles  of  my  childhood  was  how  so 
small  a  cannon  could  make  so  loud  a 
noise. 

Soon  we  heard  the  clatter  of  various 
express  wagons  and  the  pound  of 
horses’  hoofs  as  merchants  and 
teamsters  drove  hurriedly  along  the 
wooden  roadways  to  the  waterfront. 
They  were  all  eager  to  be  right  on  the 
spot  when  the  preious  cargo  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  unloaded. 
Limes  for  the  Astoria  saloon  trade  were 
an  important  cargo  item. 

Our  Uncle,  Captain  Hustler,  always 
had  special  orders  of  delicacies  as  did 
some  of  the  other  well-to-do  citizens 
who  liked  to  live  well. 

Old  Ben,  the  colored  steward  of  the 
famed  Occident  Hotel  dining  room, 


Terry  McKean,  Polly’s  brother,  who 
later  went  on  the  stage  as  an  actor 
and  manager. 


built  by  Captain  Flavel  in  the  Sixties, 
was  always  on  hand  at  the  dock  for 
choice  eatables  to  please  the  ap¬ 
preciative  hotel  guests. 

Old  Ben,  as  he  was  known,  had  been 
born  in  slavery.  In  his  young  manhood 
he  had  been  a  house  servant  in  one  of 
the  grand  plantation  homes  of  the  Deep 
South.  He  was  a  master  hand  at 
catering  and  serving  food  and  gave 
dignity  to  the  Occident  dining  room.  He 
was  then  white-haired,  neat  in  his  white 
jacket,  a  real  favorite  among  the 
wealthy  salmon  packers,  lumbermen 
and  shipping  people  who  made  the 
Occident  and  the  Occident  bar  their 
headquarters. 

Ben’s  wife,  quiet  and  refined  in 
manner  as  her  husband,  belonged  to  the 
Episcopal  church  and  I  have  often  seen 
her  sitting  by  herself  in  a  rear  pew  at 
Grace  church. 

The  first  event  of  our  busy  New  Year 
morning  was  the  arrival  of  Wat  Sen,  the 
Chinese  cook  of  our  uncle.  He  appeared 
important  but  smiling,  with  a  polite 
young  “cousin”  in  tow,  a  fairly  recent 
arrival  from  China.  We  had  heard 
about  him  before. 
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“This  Ah  Sen,”  explained  Wat  Sen, 
“just  learning  to  talk,  to  do,  he  come 
and  help  Missus  today,”  and  was  ex¬ 
cellent  help.  The  Chinese  were  loyal  to 
members  of  their  families  and  clan. 
Relatives  who  arrived  from  China  were 
always  “cousins,”  no  matter  the  degree 
of  relationship. 

The  Chinese  thought  a  great  deal  of 
the  New  Year  festival  although  their 
own  came  at  a  different  season  of  the 
year.  They  had  splendid  feasts  when 
they  celebrated  their  New  Year.  They 
set  off  firecrackers  extravagantly, 
exchanged  gifts  and  above  all  settled 
all  outstanding  debts  and  obligations. 

My  father  had  considerable  business 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  residents  as 
he  was  Captain  Flavel’s  manager  and 
bookkeeper  and  collected  rents  from  a 
number  of  them.  He  often  said  if  some 
White  Men  were  as  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy  as  the  Chinese,  life  would  be  a 
more  pleasant  affair. 

Wat  Sen  brought  us  gifts  of  lichen 
nuts  and  other  Chinese  dainties.  The 
simplest  gifts  given  by  our  Oriental 
friend  had  special  appeal  because  of  the 
containers  which  held  them.  There 
were  Chinese  nuts  in  rice  bowls,  thin 
dainty  rice  cakes  in  artistic  red  paper 
boxes,  ginger  in  blue  and  white  jars. 

On  this  morning  Ah  Sen  was  carefully 
hiding  a  large  pitcher  which  proved  to 
be  full  of  Aunt  Eliza’s  delicious  rasp¬ 
berry  shrub  “for  little  girls  to  drink.” 

The  last  arrival  that  morning  solved 
a  small  problem  for  mother.  A  man 
from  Uncle’s  dock  came  carrying  a 
large  basket  with  a  card  inscribed, 
“Compliments  of  the  Season  from 
Captain  Hustler.”  In  the  basket  was  a 
handsome  assortment  of  fruit  that  had 
arrived  on  the  steamer  that  morning. 
There  were  big  yellow  oranges, 
bananas  —  so  rare  a  treat  —  a  fine  big 
pineapple,  clusters  of  juicy  raisins, 
dates,  walnuts  and  almonds.  They 
scarcely  looked  real  to  us.  They  made 


me  think  of  a  picture  of  fruit  that  hung 
in  Mrs.  Flavel’s  dining  room. 

The  table  was  all  set  and  ready  now 
except  the  center  piece.  Mother  in  no 
time  arranged  the  choicest  piece  of 
fruit  in  a  tall  old  fashioned  cake  plate, 
rarely  used.  At  the  base  she  placed  our 
own  well  polished  red  apples,  then  a 
sort  of  pyramid  of  semi-tropical  fruit 
topped  by  the  pineapple.  We  stood  back 
and  gazed.  It  was  a  finishing  touch,  that 
marvelous  creation  of  fruit,  on  the 
table. 

Mother  was  one  of  the  matrons  who 
did  not  serve  wine  on  this  day  though 
many  did.  Even  we  children  had  heard 
gossip  about  some  unfortunate  in¬ 
cidents  when  very  young  callers  drank 
wine  at  too  many  houses  in  an  afternoon 
and  had  to  be  helped  home.  So  coffee 
was  the  principal  beverage  served  at 
our  home,  though  there  was  a  choice  of 
chocolate  or  the  fine  China  tea  with 
which  Wat  Sen  kept  Aunt  Eliza  and 
mother  supplied. 

Coffee  making  was  a  ritual  with 
mother.  She  was  famous  for  hers  and 
spared  no  pains  in  the  making.  First 
she  roasted  green  beans.  They  must  be 
brought  to  the  exact  proper  browness. 
The  next  step  was  to  grind  the  coffee  in 
the  grinder,  a  gaily  decorated  object 
that  sat  on  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  and 
was  an  important  part  of  the  domestic 
machinery.  Occasionally  I  would  be 
allowed  to  turn  the  handle,  a 
fascinating  job.  On  an  important  oc¬ 
casion  like  this  mother  made  the  coffee 
in  a  huge  metal  utensil  that  was  surely 
the  grandfather  of  all  coffee  pots.  It 
would  steam  cheerfully  away  on  top  of 
the  big  iron  range,  for  coffee  must 
please  the  hostess  and  the  expected 
callers. 

Hilma  kept  a  wary  eye  on  this 
brewing  and  saw  that  the  big  old- 
fashioned  iron  tea  kettle  was  ever  on 
the  boil. 
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Our  Uncle,  Captain  Hustler,  seldom 
went  out  socially  to  other  homes.  He 
much  preferred  to  be  host  himself,  but 
on  New  Years  Day  he  usually  made  a 
few  calls.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  few 
Columbia  bar  pilots  who  were  still 
living  after  the  strenuous  piloting  days 
of  1849  to  the  Sixties  did  not  feel  equal  to 
much  social  visiting.  They  enjoyed 
better  companionable  drink  and 
seafaring  yarns  at  the  Occident  bar. 
But  today  we  are  pleased  and  proud  to 
greet  Captain  Hustler  and  Captain 
Moses  Rogers  as  callers. 

Rheumatism  was  the  bitter  enemy  of 
the  men  who  had  faced  winter  gales  on 
the  high  seas  and  the  Columbia.  The  old 
pilots  retained  an  atmosphere  of  salt 
water,  an  aura  of  the  sea,  and  that  touth 
of  authority  a  sea  captain  never  seems 
to  lose.  I  felt  this  again  when  Captain 
Granville  Reed,  one  of  the  foremost 
river  pilots  at  this  time,  called.  He  was 
like  most  of  our  seafaring  men,  a  native 
of  the  northeast  Atlantic  coast. 

Trust  these  men  of  the  sea,  they  knew 
how  to  compliment  the  ladies,  young 
and  old,  our  mother’s  gown,  her  coffee, 
the  refreshments.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 


hear  their  praise  after  our  efforts. 

As  the  elderly  captains  went  down  the 
steps,  a  bit  stiffly  and  slowly  with  their 
shoulders  well  squared,  and  a  jaunty 
courage,  my  heart  felt  too  full  and  I  had 
tears  in  my  eyes  for  even  I  knew  that 
when  these  last  few  old  mariners 
passed  “over  the  bar”  there  would 
never  be  their  like  again. 

Captain  Reed  had  stopped  to  chat 
with  us  before  he  went  to  make  other 
calls.  His  wife  was  one  of  mother’s 
oldest  friends  and  their  children  our 
playmates.  The  Reed  home  was  a  jolly 
place  to  visit. 

A  feature  of  New  Years  day  which 
delighted  the  young  members  of  the 
family  was  the  custom  of  callers 
leaving  ornate  calling  cards  on  the 
silver  or  China  “card  receiver”  in  the 
hall.  There  was  rivalry  with  our  little 
friends  as  to  which  household  had  the 
most  guests.  The  next  day  we  would 
spread  the  contents  of  the  silver  basket 
out  on  the  hair  cloth  covered  sofa  and 
count  each  card.  Some  were  done  with 
Spencerian  flourishes  and  scrolls.  The 
names  were  a  roll  call  of  pioneers 
families. 
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Left  to  right  -  F.  J.  Smith,  Pease,  Powers,  Z. 
Tetlow  Jr.,  Erickson,  Vermillion,  Jirack,  Seifert, 
Askins,  Dean.  Middle  row  -  Lawton,  Z.  Tetlow 
Sr.,  Marshall,  McMolin,  Keller,  R.N.  Smith,  J.L. 
Sjorgren,  Feeback,  H.  H.  Cole,  Bonfield.  Top  row 
Kennedy,  Crossly,  Nelson,  Scott,  Cunningham, 
Graves,  Henderson,  Quickmire,  Young,  H. 
Yeager. 


A  FINE  GOOD-LOOKING  BUNCH  OF  FELLOWS 


Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
weekly  lodge  night  was  a  recognized 
event  in  almost  everyone’s  life.  The 
rituals,  the  uniforms,  and  meetings, 
and  the  entertainments  did  much  to 
bring  color  and  excitement  into  the 
sometimes  bucolic  life  of  early  Clatsop 
County. 

At  Hammond,  one  of  the  most  active 
lodges  was  Point  Adams  No.  106, 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Organized  on  June 
11,  1910,  the  Hammond  K.  of  P.,  as  it 
was  called,  was  an  organization  with  a 
strong  local  nucleus,  bolstered  by 
military  members  from  nearby  Fort 


Stevens.  Allen  0.  Hayward  was  elected 
first  C.C. 

Point  Adams  Pointers,  a  news  letter 
published  by  Point  Adams  No.  106, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  workings 
and  activities  of  the  lodge.  A  Christmas 
number,  published  on  December  16, 
1915,  is  typical  of  this  publication. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  that 
issue: 

The  dance  held  Thanksgiving  Eve 
was  declared  by  those  present  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  events  of  the  kind 
ever  given  in  Hammond.  About  forty 
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Roger  Tetlow  Collection 


couples  attended.  Point  Adams  or¬ 
chestra:  Bros.  Browning  on  the  violin, 
Emsley  at  the  piano,  Hayward  with  the 
saxaphone  and  Jirack  on  the  cornet 
furnished  plenty  of  the  good  reliable 
music  that  dancers  like  to  trip  to.  The 
musical  bunch  clinched  the  reputation 
they  had  previously  made. 

Zack  was  some  busy,  you  can  just  bet 
on  that.  But,  boys,  he  was  there  every 
minute  of  the  time  as  the  man  in  charge 
and  he  filled  the  bill  completely.  Altho 
we  had  an  unfavorable  night  as  far  as 
the  weather  was  concerned,  and  had 


considerable  expense,  Zack  says  we’ll 
net  about  $28.00  on  the  affair. 


One  night,  not  so  very  long  ago,  Bro. 
John  Sjorgren  said  he’d  make  us  an 
alter  and  now  as  a  result  of  John’s 
handicraft,  we  have  a  beautiful  one. 
Triangular  in  shape,  finished  in 
mahogany  with  the  F.C.  &  B.  in  gold 
letters,  it  forms  a  very  appropriate 
center  piece  in  our  lodge  room.  We  are 
very  proud  of  it  and  appreciate  to  our 
full  extent  the  results  of  John’s  well- 
kept  promise. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  A  BIG  BRAIN 


by  Bruce  Berney 
Astoria  Public  Library 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  an  encyclopedia 
of  history  in  your  local  public  library  in 
which  you  would  learn  intimate  details 
of  marriages,  divorces,  births,  mur¬ 
ders,  insane  asylum  commitments, 
fires,  drownings,  land  frauds,  and 
many  other  exciting  goings  on  of 
yesteryear,  as  well  as  mundane  events 
such  as  school  elections,  business 
mergers,  and  birthday  parties. 

The  first  astonishing  thing  you  notice 
about  this  marvelous  set  is  that  it  has 


over  1,000  volumes.  What  a  wealth  of 
information  it  has,  although  some  of  the 
print  is  hard  to  read,  and  some  leaves 
are  a  little  worse  for  wear.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  quick  scan  of  a  few  pages 
makes  apparent  that  you  have  at  your 
fingertips  an  incomparable  source  of 
information.  But  alas,  the  articles  are 
not  in  alphabetical  order. 

Being  an  experienced  scholar,  you 
look  for  the  index.  It  isn’t  in  the  front  of 
the  first  volume,  nor  the  back.  Fran- 


ADAIR ,  JOHN,  JR.  (COL.) 

-Brigadier  General  of  state  militia  (VA) 
-mbr  local  committee  for  U.  S.  Cen- 

OO 

1 

1 

OO 

-r 

•• 

tennial  celebration  (  UA ) 

2-5-1876:2 

-marries  Dr.  Bethenia  Angelina  Owens(DMA) 

7-26-188^:3 

-infant  daughter  dies  ( WA ) 

-first  man  to  walk  across  railroad 

2-5-1887:5 

trestle  over  Younys  Bay  (DMA) 

-rents  ranch  at  Sunnymead  to  Capt. 

6-16-1396:6 

John  May  (DMA) 

8-5- 1836:4 

-gives  history  of  county  diking  land  (DMA) 12-9-1 896: 1 
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tically  you  run  to  the  other  end  of  the 
bookshelf,  which  is  about  100  feet  long, 
to  see  if  the  last  volume  is  the  index,  as 
it  is  with  Encyclopedia  Americana  and 
World  Book.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  you 
find  it  isn’t.  In  fact,  there  is  no  last 
volume.  Awake,  awake  from  your 
nightmare! 

Ah,  but  you  are  not  dreaming.  You 
are  at  the  newspaper  collection  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library  —  a  tan- 
talizingly  incomplete  assemblage  of 
yellowing  paper  dating  from  1873. 
Before  the  newspapers  were 
microfilmed  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
University  of  Oregon  library,  they 
tended  to  be  just  heavy  bundles  which 
kept  accumulating,  and  were  always  in 
the  way.  When  the  roof  leaked  or  the 
tide  was  high,  some  would  dampen, 
mildew,  and  be  tossed  out  —  perhaps 
into  the  ti deflat  under  the  library, 
leaving  precious  space  for  more 
popular  romances  and  Greek  histories. 


The  microfilm  reels  have  been  a  boon 
for  North  Coast  tourist  industries. 
When  elderly  geneaologists  come 
questing  for  their  roots  and  sit  all  day 
peering  into  the  dimly  lighted  machine 
and  find  nothing,  they  often  stay 
another  night  and  hope  to  find  an  an¬ 
cestral  trace  the  next  day. 

A  few,  however,  finding  the  motion  of 
the  film  flitting  across  the  screen  gives 
them  vertigo,  send  a  generous  check  to 
the  library  and  impose  on  the  staff  to 
hunt  for  lost  persons.  Vain  attempts  to 
comply  have  inspired  the  monumental 
project  of  creating  a  major,  permanent 
research  tool  —  a  comprehensive  name 
and  subject  index  to  articles  of  county¬ 
wide  interest. 

In  December  1969,  the  Newspaper 
Indexing  Center  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
sent  letters  to  libraries  across  the 
country  inviting  the  submission  of  two 
weeks  of  any  local  newspaper  for 
making  a  contract  offer  to  print  an 


ERIDGES.  WALLUSKI 

-angry  Mr.  Koch  destroys  bridge  (DMA) 

7_30-l 884; 3 

-J.  C.  Adams  gets  contract  to  build 

bridge  (DMA) 

8-23-1091:3 

-War  Dept,  approves  plans  for  bridge(DMA) 

1 1-7-1891:2 

-grand  jury  reports  bridge  poorly 

constructed  (ADB) 

10-3-1893: 1 

-J.  W.  Fisher,  keeper  of  bridge;  salary, 

$20  a  month  (ADB) 

7-2-1894:  1 
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index  in  a  data  processing  print-out 
format.  Entranced  by  the  idea,  the 
Librarian  sent  off  ten  issues  of  The 
Daily  Astorian  in  February  1970. 

Three  months  later,  the  reply  showed 
that  the  company  could  do  the  indexing 
for  $1,939  per  year.  The  library’s  total 
book  budget  then  was  $6,900.  The 
company’s  director  wrote,  “We 
recognize  that  $1,939  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  .  .  .  However,  the  basic  cost  lies 
in  the  fact  that  newspaper  indexing  is 
still  a  task  for  humans.” 

That  was  a  hard  blow,  but  when  Jean 
Anderson  asked  for  volunteer  work  at 
the  library,  she  was  given  a  stack  of 
newspapers  and  told  to  index  them, 
which  she  did  for  a  year.  The  Daily 
Astorian  began  to  donate  the  papers  for 
marking,  and  didn’t  stop  when  Jean 
did,  so  they  were  really  in  the  way  after 
a  few  years. 

The  idea  blossomed  in  October  1978 
when  Oregon  State  Library  gave  a 
$3,000  grant  to  fund  work  on  the  index. 
Paula  Douglas,  a  graduate  of  the 
Berkeley  library  school  who  was 
working  as  a  half-time  clerk  at  the 
library,  was  selected  to  organize  it. 
First  she  finished  off  the  1970’s,  then 
started  the  1870’s.  When  her  Coast 
Guardsman  husband  was  transferred, 
Roger  Tetlow,  author  of  The  Astorian, 
was  hired  as  an  independent  contractor 
to  continue  the  work.  A  second  grant 
was  secured  from  the  Oregon  State 
Library.  Additional  funding  has  come 
from  the  Astor  Library  Friends 
Association,  The  Daily  Astorian 
Publishing  Co.,  and  the  library  fund. 
Medora  Svensen,  retired  Tongue  Point 
Job  Corps  secretary,  has  been  a  most 
appreciated  volunteer,  typing  about 
forty  drawers  of  cards  so  far.  The  index 
is  now  complete  from  1873-1912  and 
1970-1980.  Closing  the  gap  is  a  major 
goal  of  the  library. 

Shown  here  are  two  samples, 
illustrating  a  subject  and  a  person.  In 
parenthesis  the  name  of  the  newspaper 


is  abbreviated  —  Weekly  Astorian, 
Daily  Morning  Astorian,  and  Astoria 
Daily  Budget.  The  indexer  reads 
whichever  paper  gives  the  best 
coverage  of  local  news.  Following  the 
date  is  the  page  number. 

The  large  majority  of  the  cards  have 
only  one  entry.  Not  many  of  us  are 
mentioned  in  the  newspaper  very  often. 
But  those  who  are  make  good  reading, 
so  the  card  itself  becomes  a  miniature 
obituary.  Some  individuals  fill  up  five 
or  more  cards,  such  as  John  Q.  Bowlby, 
I.W.  Case,  and  Samuel  Elmore. 

Sometimes  a  particular  card  won’t 
tell  the  whole  story.  One  may  well 
wonder  how  the  Walluski  was  crossed 
after  angry  Mr.  Koch  destroyed  the 
bridge.  The  FERRY  card  may  hold  the 
answer  in  the  item:  —  citizens  com¬ 
plain  about  Walluski  River  ferry 
(DMA)  1-12-1891:3. 

Col.  John  Adair  married  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Dr.  Owens  and  seems  to  have 
been  well  cared  for.  The  next  card  tells 
he  was  the  first  to  drive  over  the  new 
Lewis  and  Clark  River  bridge  in 
November  1903.  That  beats  trestle 
walking! 

Genealogists  have  to  remember  that 
the  date  on  the  card  is  the  date  of  the 
newspaper  report,  not  the  event 
reported.  It  is  still  usually  necessary  to 
read  the  microfilm,  but  one  can  now  do 
that  quickly  and  comfortably. 

The  1970’s  decade  is  used  well  by 
persons  with  good  forgetters. 
Telephoned  questions  are  welcome. 
Answers  can  be  quickly  found  for  such 
questions  as:  When  was  Glen  Larson 
stabbed?  Where  can  I  read  about  the 
Jewell  elk  refuge?  Has  solar  heat  been 
used  in  this  area?  Who  did  Howard 
Jollie  marry  and  when?  Who  was  the 
first  woman  in  the  Warrenton  Fire 
Department? 

The  newspaper  index  is  a  big  brain, 
and  it  is  remembering  more  and  more. 
You  are  invited  to  the  Astoria  Public 
Library  to  use  it. 
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THE  ORIENT  BUCKBOARD 


The  automobile  first  appeared  on  the 
roads  of  Clatsop  County  in  1904  and  soon 
anybody  who  was  anybody  had  one. 
There  were  many  makes  to  choose 
from  but  many  early-automotists 
bought  the  Orient  Motor  Buckboard, 
mainly  because  the  high  wheels  made  it 
easy  to  transverse  the  muddy  roads  of 
the  county. 

Henry  Cyrus  and  Elmer  A.  Coe 
bought  one  of  the  first  from  the 
Reliance  Electrical  Works,  the  county’s 
first  car  dealer.  In  this  primitive 
contraption,  the  two  men  made  the  first 
drive  to  Seaside  from  Astoria. 

In  the  photo  to  the  left,  Henry  Cyrus 
takes  it  easy  in  the  Orient  while  Elmer 
takes  his  picture.  They  are  on  the  old 


Flavel  Museum  Collection 


city  park  road  which  led  from 
Williamsport  to  the  reservoir.  Note  the 
planked  roadway. 


Reliance  Electrical  Works 

428  Bond  Street — Phone  11G1 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  GENERAL  REPAIRERS 


Agents  for  the  Orient  Motor  Buckboards 

The  most  practical  machine  for  hill  climbing 
and  rou2jh  roads.  Ten  inch  road  clearance. 

o 
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CHRISTMAS -1880 


We  take  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
enthusiastic  and  fraternal  spirit  of  the 
members  of  Astoria  Engine  Company 
No.  1,  and  congratulate  Capt.  B.F. 
Stevens,  through  whose  in¬ 
strumentality,  the  company  became 
the  recipient  of  a  very  handsome 
Christmas  present,  a  valuable  silver 
pitcher,  appropriately  engraved 
“Astoria  Engine  Co.  No.  1,  Dec.  25, 
1880.”  Capt.  G.  Reed,  acting  president, 
in  a  neat  speach  presented  the  pitcher 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  usual 
business  meeting  of  the  company. 

There  is  a  splendid  lot  of  dried 
venison  for  sale  in  the  Nehalem,  ad¬ 
dress  Frank  H.  Canaris,  stating  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 


Items  taken  from  the  Weekly  Astorian 
December  23,  1880. 

We  are  informed  that  our  friend  S.D. 
Adair,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Astoria,  has  been 
presented  by  his  better  half  with  a 
bouncing  daughter. 


The  select  party  given  by  the  Gnat 
Creek  boys  was  a  grand  success.  In 
connection  with  the  dance  there  was  a 
Christmas  tree,  loaded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  numerous  and  some 
costly  presents.  After  the  presents  were 
distributed  and  all  the  young  hearts 
made  glad,  the  young  folks  began  to 
trip  the  light  fantastic  toe.  At  about 
eleven  o’clock  the  multitude  w'as  fed, 
numbering  in  all  about  seventy-five, 
then  dancing  was  resumed  until 
daylight. 


1680  1831 

Santa  Claus’  Headquarters 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS !  HIPPY  SEW  YEAR ! 


Having  just  returned  with  one  of  trie  largest  and  tiest 
selected  stocks  of 

Holiday  G-oods 

r  would  respectfully  invite  the  public  to  examine  my  im¬ 
mense  assortment  of  goods  .suitable  for  Christinas  and  New 
Year  presents.  My  prices  will  be  found  lower  than  any 
other  house  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  my  assortment  is  ft 
such  as  to  suit  everybody,  rich  or  poor.  You  will  be  bene- 
tttted  by  examining  my  stock  now  open  for  inspection. 


dealers  supplied  at  wholesale  prices. 


CARL  ADLER, 

CHEN'AMUS  STREET,  -  -  -  -  ASTORIA.  OREGON 
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Inadvertantly  we  ommited  to  men¬ 
tion  a  pleasing  and  interesting  incident 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  presents  from  the 
Christmas  tree  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  on  Christmas  Eve.  When  the 
presents  to  the  children  had  been  all 
taken  from  the  tree,  Mr.  E.C.  Holden, 
the  assistant  superintendent,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  stating  that  the 
pleasing  duty  of  bestowing  one  more 
gift  had  been  assigned  to  him.  From 
behind  the  Christmas  tree  Mr.  Holden 
then  produced  a  superb  heavily  silver 
plated  berry  dish  with  sugar-bowl  and 
creamer  attached.  Placing  it  upon  the 
organ  at  which  Miss  Nellie  Flavel  was 
presiding  he  addressed  that  young  lady 
to  the  effect  that  a  few  of  her  friends 
gratefully  appreciating  her  faithful  and 
efficient  services  as  organist  of  the 
church  and  mindful  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  ever  generously  tendered  and 
never  refused  her  valuable  aid  when 
needed  for  a  benevolent  cause,  were 
desirous  of  presenting  her  with  a  slight 
token  of  their  esteem  and  respect. 

In  accepting  it  he  hoped  she  would 
value  it,  not  for  its  pecuniary  or  artistic 
value,  but  rather  as  a  token  of  affection 
from  the  donors  and  as  a  merited 
reward  of  duty  well  performed. 

The  fair  recipient  was  taken  quite  by 
surprise,  and  the  glance  of  her  eye 
spoke  her  thanks  more  eloquently  than 
as  if  expressed  by  words. 


Thanks  to  Page  &  Allen  for  kind 
remembrance  to  the  Editor  on 
Christmas  day.  Their  stock  embraces 
all  the  most  desirable  brands  of 
domestic  and  imported  cigars;  also 
wines,  liquors,  etc. 


The  proposed  party  at  the  Cape  (fort 
Canby)  has  been  abandoned.  We  un¬ 
derstand  the  boys  were  a  little  too 
hilarious  on  Christmas. 


The  steamer  Emma  Hayward  was 
handsomely  decorated  on  Christmas 
Day. 


A  Christmas  party  was  given  at 
Buckeye,  near  Knappa,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.G.  Ross  Christmas  eve,  at  which 
a  number  of  invited  guests  attended 
from  Astoria.  They  were  conveyed 
there  by  steamer  Sam,  and  although 
they  met  many  mishaps  and  had  a 
stormy  trip,  enjoyed  the  party  finely. 


LEAP  YEAR  BALL 

To  lie  (riven  by  the 

Young  Ladies  of  Astoria, 
New  Year  Eve,  at  Liberty  Hall. 

Friday,  December  31st,  1880. 

HONORARY  rfl  V  M  fTT  F  F. 

Mr*.  Maj.  Throckmorton, 

M  is.  ('apt .  Rrown. 

Mr*,  ("apt.  Babbage, 

Mr*.  C.  W.  Knlton, 

Mr*.  C.  H.  Wright, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Pace. 

Mrs  Van  Pusen, 

Mr*,  (  apt.  Havol,  .Ir.. 

Mr*.  A.  W.  Item. 

Mr*.  A  .  (t.  Allen. 

Mr*.  I.  Bergman. 

Mr*,  ('apt.  (iilman. 

OKNF.RAt,  t'OMMtTTP.K. 

Mr*.  .1.  F.  Fereben,  Mi**C.  ('  Munson, 

Mrs.  S.  T.  McKean.  Mis*  M.  M.  Jewett. 

invitation  COMMTTTFP. 

Mis.  S.  T.  McKean.  Ml**  M.  M  Jewett. 

Mr*.  J.  F.  1'eivltrn. 

RFCFITION  (OMMITTFF 

Mr*.  J.  Fox,  Mi*.  J.  W.  Munson, 

Mr*.  T.  K.  Forchen,  Mr*.  (!.  Hansen, 

Mr*.  Packanl. 

FLOon  COMMITTFP 

Mr*.  C.  T.  Thome*.  Miss*  f-aura  Worslpy. 
Mr*.  J.  F.  Ferehen,  Mis*  M.  M.  Jewett. 
Ml**  ('.  ('.  Munson. 

I  (IMMl'ITff  ON  Mi  sti 
Mr*.  A.  B  .Webber,  MissC.C.  Munson. 

Mi**  P.  Hansen 

•  COM  M  ITTF  F.  ON  HAM,. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Megler,  Mi**  ('.  Hewetf 

A  OMISSION. 

Unties  .  *1 

(Jentlemeu . . . fhff 

Tickets  eun  tie  obtained  of  Mr*  S,  T.  Mc¬ 
Kean  and  Mrs.  perby 
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Owing  to  the  incapacity  of  J.W. 
Crow’s  telegraph  boat  for  carrying 
passengers,  the  steamer  Sam,  Captain 
Fisher  master,  was  in  attendence  to 
carry  parties  from  Knappa  to  Buckeye, 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  All  went  home 
with  merry  hearts,  hoping  to  meet  at 
the  same  place  next  Christmas. 

So  mote  it  be. 


John  Turpie  killed  a  bear  at  John  Day 
near  Astoria  which  weighed  580  pounds. 
It  was  a  fine  fat  fellow . 


About  four  o’clock  yesterday  mor¬ 
ning,  a  sailor  boardinghouse  runner 
and  another  man  got  into  trouble  on  the 


street  when  the  runner  fired  two  shots 
from  a  pistol,  for  which  he  was  arrested 
later  in  the  morning.  Upon  taking  him 
to  jail  about  eight  o’clock,  he  attempted 
to  escape  from  Sheriff  Twombly  by 
breaking  away  and  running  off.  Sheriff 
T.  followed,  firing  five  shots  at  the 
fugitive,  one  of  which  took  effect  in  his 
leg.  He  was  captured,  however,  and 
returned  to  the  jail. 

Dr.  Jennings  was  called  and  dressed 
the  wound,  which  is  not  considered 
dangerous.  The  event  produced  a 
sensation  as  might  be  supposed,  and 
nearly  all  the  whole  population  of  the 
lower  ward  turned  out  to  see  what 
caused  the  racket.  The  prisoner’s  name 
is  Frank.  He  was  captured  at  The 
Grotto. 


Flavel  Museum  Collection 

A  JOLLY  SKATING  PARTY 


On  January  17,  1907,  freezing  weather  hit  Clatsop 
County  and  Smith  Lake  near  Warrenton  froze 
over.  A  jolly  group  of  Astorians  took  advantage 
of  the  freeze  to  hold  a  skating  party  there,  left  to 
right  -  Dan  Allen,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Higgins,  Alber 
Dunbar,  Del  Scully,  Harry  Flavel,  Henry 
Wedikin,  Margaret  Higgins,  Jimmy  Robb, 
Jennie  Curtis,  Jack  Bay,  Sam  Schmidt.  (The  last 
three  persons  are  unknown ) 
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Pen  Piduies  ot  Wllnoi  Astofians 


During  the  summer  of  1908,  a  series  of  £ 
drawings  of  well-known  Astorians  appeared  on  X 
the  front  pages  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget,  x 
Drawn  by  an  artist  named  Palmer,  the  “pen 
pictures”  were  well-received  by  the  readers  of 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  drawing  of  Dr.  O.B.  £ 
Estes,  a  prominent  local  physician  and  X 
automobile  enthusiast,  reproduced  above,  is 
typical  of  this  series. 
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THE  MASQUERADE 


The  first  annual  masquerade  given  by  Rescue  Jubilee  Troupe  at  Liberty  Hall, 
Friday  evening,  was  in  every  way  a  grand  success.  The  list  of  masqueraders,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  same  is  as  follows : 


Mrs.  P.E.  Ferchen  . . 
Mrs.  S.T.  McKean  . . . 
Mrs.  John  Hobson  . . . 
Mrs.  Chas.  Stockton . 

Mrs.  E.  Ingalls . 

Mrs.  S.C.  Benner  .... 
Mrs.  J.F.  Ferchen  . . . 

Mrs.  Holt  . 

Mrs.  W.  Whitcomb  . . . 

Mrs.  A.E.  Corwin  _ 

Mrs.  N.  Clinton . 

Mrs.  A.  Ginder . 

Mrs.  Don  Ross . 

Mrs.  H.  Carruthers  . . 
Miss  Belle  Welch  .... 

Miss  C.  Munson . 

Miss  Mary  M.  Jewett 

Miss  Mollie  Pope . 

Miss  Etta  Hobson 
Miss  Maude  Hobson . . 

Miss  D.  Hansen . 

Miss  Annie  McMullen 
Miss  Mollie  Matthews 

Miss  Henline  . 

Miss  Ella  Logan . 

Miss  Fannie  Taylor  . . 
Miss  Laura  Sherman 
Miss  Katie  Davidson 
Miss  Zatta  Kindred  . . 
Miss  Sadie  Forsslund . 
Miss  May  Van  Dusen  . 
Miss  Jennie  Hanna  . . 
John  A.  Montgomery 

C.E.  Green . 

Lawrence  Cody  . 

J.E.  Ferguson  . 

Dan  Gamble  . 

Nic  Clinton . 

Frank  Booth  . 

Brenham  Van  Dusen 

F.W.  Newell . 

William  Warren . 

Walter  Robb  . 

Dave  Kindred  . 


. Snow-flake 

. Old  Mother  Hubbard 

. Gipsy  Queen 

. Aurora 

. Flower  Girl 

. Germain 

. Milk  Maid 

. Scarlet  Queen 

. Cinderella 

. Evening  Star 

. Hans’ Wife 

....  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

. Gipsy  Fortune  Teller 

. Oriental  Costume 

. Silver  Queen 

La  fille  de  tambour  major 

. Spanish  Senorita 

. Zueluka 

. Folly 

. Folly 

. Flower  Girl 

. Watian  Costume 

. Tamorine  Girl 

. Gipsy  Queen 

. Pink  Rose  Bud 

. Drummer  Girl 

. Sleigh  Bells 

. Prince 

. Knight 

. Sister  of  Mercy 

. Dewdrop 

. Pgg.  Malone 

. Black  Devil 

. English  Swell 

. Astoria  Rifle  Team 

. None 

. Skule  Boy 

. . . .  Hans  in  search  of  wife 

. Frenchman 

. Black  Devil 

. Dutchman 

. Black  Page 

. Cleopatra’s  Needle 

. Indian 
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E.A.  Noyes . 

Fred  Davidson . 

E. P.  Graham . 

J.F.  Ferchen . 

S.C.  Benner . 

Don  Ross . 

Alba  J.  Ireland  _ 

M.D.Kant . 

F.  McDermit . 

M.F.  Kelley . 

F.E.  Hewitt . 

Chas.  Hall  . 

Chas.  P.  Moffett. . . 
Robert  Carruthers . 

Paul  D.  Parker _ 

S.T.  McKean . 

J.E.  Thomas . 

Capt.  P.E.  Ferchen 
Frank  Getchel  . . . . 


. English  Count 

....  Astoria  Rifle  Team 

. Franch  Count 

. Orang  Outang 

Phileas  Fogg  of  London 
. . . .  George  Washington 
. . .  Mexican  High  Priest 

. Jack  in  the  box 

.  South  Sea  Island  Chief 

. Hoodlum 

. Mermaid 

. Dutch  Woman 

. Spaniard 

. Cow  Boy 

. Black  Devil 

. Spanish  Cavalier 

. Devil 

. Turk 

. Russian  Guard 


B. S.  Worsley . 

T.H.  Crang . 

G. C.  Richardson  . . 
James  A.  Davidson 

H. G.  Van  Dusen  . . 
Ed.  Z.  Ferguson . . . 

Geo.  W.  Ross . 

Frank  L.  Parker  . . 

W.H.  Mixer . 

F.C.  Morris . 

Frank.  W.  Baltes. . 

C. H.  Stockton . 


Jubilee  Troupe 

. Itinerant  Tinker 

. Funny  Boy 

. Horse  Jockey 

. Skule  Boy 

. French  Count 

. Count  Aufe  au  Sait 

. Giant 

. Prince  Carnival 

. Prince  of  Toledo 

. Count  of  Monte  Criste 

. Pompey 

. Advance  Agent,  A.  &  W.R.R. 


A  larger  number  of  spectators  than  usual  were  present.  The  costumes  were  the 
most  elegant  that  have  ever  appeared  publicly  in  Astoria,  much  thanks  to  Mrs. 
McKean  and  others  whose  indefatigable  efforts  secured  many  of  them.  Were  we  to 
particularize  we  should  say  that  Mrs.  Holt,  Miss  Mary  M.  Jewett,  Miss  Belle 
Welch,  Miss  Calla  Munson,  Mrs.  J.F.  Ferguson  were  entitled  to  first  class  opinions 
and  prizes;  but  where  all  did  so  well,  both  ladies  and  gents;  to  particularize  would 
seem  invidious,  and  we  should  not  like  to  provoke  envy  upon  such  joyous  event  as 
was  this. 

The  ladies  all  looked  handsome,  the  gents  were  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary 
good  taste,  and  taken  as  a  whole  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  occasions  that 
Astoria  can  boast  of. 

The  committee  to  award  prizes  consisted  of  Mr.  Wingate  of  Coos  Bay,  Mr.  H. 
Paulding  of  Pacific  county,  and  Mr.  Grimes  of  Clatsop.  They  awarded  the  prizes  to 
Miss  Matthews,  Tamborine  Girl,  Mr.  N.  Clinton,  and  Mrs.  Hale,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  official  report. 

The  Masquerade  was  held  on  Dec.  17, 
1880. 
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The  fishers  in  their  fishing  boats  across 
the  waters  ride, 

The  ships  along  the  water  front  are 
swingin’  with  the  tide, 

The  anchor’s  at  the  bottom  and  she’s 
holdin’  like  a  rock 
An’  life  is  worth  the  livin’  here,  a 
hangin’  round  the  dock. 

A  hangin’  round  the  dock,  my  boy 
A  hangin’  round  the  dock 
There’s  somethin’  doin’  all  the  time,  a 
hangin’  round  the  dock. 


ASTORIA 

The  poem  by  Arthur  A.  Nafe 
appeared  in  the  Astoria  Daily 
Budget  in  June,  1910. 


It’s  sort  of  nice  these  evenings  along 
the  water  front, 

When  the  fishin’  sails  are  stringin’ 
out  upon  the  salmon  hunt 
An’  the  sun  is  sinkin’  slowly  and  the 
sky  is  pink  an’  blue 
And  you  smoke  and  dream  of  evenings 
when  you  were  laddies  too 
When  we  were  laddies  too,  boys, 
When  we  were  laddies  too 
And  you  sit  and  dream  of  evenings 
when  you  were  laddies  too. 


If  heaven  is  as  peaceful  as  it  is 
along  the  dock 

As  you  sit  and  dream  of  nothin’  and 
watch  the  vessels  rock 
Z  But  just  to  sit  to  watch  the  river  as  it  runs 
into  the  sea 

Why  then  I  guess  that  you’ll  agree  its 
good  enough  for  me 
It’s  good  enough  for  men,  my  boy 
It’s  good  enough  for  me 
st  to  watch  the  old  Columbia  as  she 
runs  into  the  sea. 


Marsha  Millen  -  Artist 


The  fishers  in  their  fishin’  boats  across 
the  waters  ride, 

The  ships  along  the  water  front  are 
swingin’  with  the  tide, 

The  anchor’s  at  the  bottom  and  she’s 
holdin’  like  a  rock 
An’  life  is  worth  the  livin’  here,  a 
hangin’  round  the  dock 
A  hangin’  round  the  dock,  my  boy 
A  hangin’  round  the  dock, 

I  guess  it’s  good  as  heaven  here,  a 
hangin’  round  the  dock. 
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THE  EARTH  PEOPLE 


by  EVELYN  LEAHY  HANKEL 


The  name  Chinook  (Ts!  inu’k)  is  the 
one  by  which  a  tribe  of  early  people  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
Chehalis. 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraced  a 
number  of  closely  related  tribes  along 
both  banks  of  the  great  Wauna 
(Columbia  River),  from  the  Cascades 
to  the  sea,  and  some  distance  up  the 
Willamette  valley. 

The  language  w'as  spoken  in  two 
principal  dialects,  Upper  Chinook  and 
Lower  Chinook.  The  first  was  spoken  on 
the  upper  Columbia,  as  far  west  as 
Gray’s  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and  a 
little  above  Astoria  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river.  The  Kathlamet  and  Clackmas 
dialect  represents  the  Upper  Chinook, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  Willamette 
Valley,  and  the  Wasco  and  Wishram  in 
the  region  of  the  Dalles.  The  Lower 
Chinook  includes  the  Clatsops  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria 
down)  and  the  Chinook  of  the  north 
bank  from  Gray’s  River  downward. 
Since  the  Clatsops  and  the  Chinooks 
shared  a  dialect  with  but  little  dif- 
ferances,  they  must  be  considered 
relatives. 

The  history  of  these  two  groups  of 
people  reaches  back  into  the  ages.  We 
know  only  what  has  been  told  from 
father  to  child  down  through  the 
generations  and  most  accurately  since 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man  in  this 
area. 

The  great  Tyee  of  Chiefs  that  ruled 
during  the  periods  of  exploration  by  the 
men  of  Europe  are  well  known  and  their 
descendants  after  them.  Much  of  our 
local  information  has  come  from  Silas 
B.  Smith,  a  lawyer  in  early  Warrenton 
and  the  grandson  of  Clatsop’s  most 


illustrious  Chief,  Cob-ah-way.  In  in¬ 
terviews,  Mr.  Smith  has  revealed  much 
that  has  become  historical  as  verified 
in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journals. 

The  arrival  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  November,  1805,  and  their 
sojourn  at  Fort  Clatsop  that  winter 
aroused  much  speculation  among  the 
Clatsops  as  to  their  doings  and 
characteristics.  Cob-ah-way  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Clatsops,  within  whose 
territory  Fort  Clatsop  was  established. 
Lewis  and  Clark  misunderstood  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Chief’s  name  and 
wrote  it  as  Comowool,  since  the  Clat¬ 
sops  gave  a  soft  sound  to  the  b  in  Cob- 
ah-way. 

On  the  eve  of  their  homeward  journey 
Lewis  and  Clark  presented  their 
stockade  to  the  Chief  and  his  family  for 
their  winter  quarters.  Cob-ah-way  and 
his  family  used  the  fort  for  their  fall  and 
winter  stay  on  the  Netul  River  (now 
Lewis  and  Clark)  when  the  fishing  was 
at  its  best. 

The  Chief  had  three  daughters  and  all 
became  wives  of  white  men.  The  eldest, 
Kilakotah,  became  Mrs.  Louis 
La  Bonte,  who  with  her  husband 
became  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Willamette  Valley.  Louis  Labonite  had 
come  across  the  continent  in  1811  with 
the  Wilson  P.  Hunt  party.  The  second 
daughter  of  Cob-ah-way  was  Celiast, 
who  became  Mrs.  Solomon  Smith,  the 
mother  of  Silas.  Her  Christian  name 
was  Helen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon 
Smith  were  also  first  settlers  this  time 
in  the  Clatsop  Plains  area,  in  August, 
1840.  Her  husband  had  crossed  the 
continent  in  1832  with  Captain 
Nathaniel  Wyeth,  and  taught  the  first 
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schools  on  the  Northwest  coast, 
teaching  in  Vancouver  and  the 
Willamette  Country  in  1833  and  1834, 

The  third  daughter,  Yaimast, 
became  Mrs.  Joseph  Gervais,  whose 
husband  also  came  out  West  with  the 
Hunt  party.  The  town  of  Gervais  in 
Marion  County  is  named  for  him  as  an 
early  settler. 

Celiast  Cobaway  Helen  Smith  lived 
until  June  1891,  and  always  maintained 
that  she  remembered  the  time  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark’s  arrival,  and  also 
seeing  the  men.  She  would  describe  the 
stockade  and  told  of  a  large  stump  of  a 
tree,  which  had  been  cut  smooth,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  table.  The  tree  had 
been  cut  down  and  then  the  house  built 
around  it. 

The  Clatsops  used  to  tell  of  the 
remarkable  markmanship  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  with  firearms,  and  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  they  would  give  the  Indians  by 
the  wonderful  accuracy  of  their  shots. 
The  Indians  would  notice  some 
waterfowl  sitting  far  beyond  the  range 
of  arrow,  and  would  ask  one  or  the  other 
of  the  captains  if  he  could  hit  it  with  a 
rifle,  he  would  generally  bring  down  the 
bird,  sometimes  even  just  clipping  off 
its  head.  These  feats  would  impress  the 
Clatsop  people  with  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  white  man. 

A  Clatsop  youth,  Twiltch  by  name, 
used  to  assist  at  Fort  Clatsop  in  hunting 
elk  and  other  game,  and  there  was 
taught  the  use  of  firearms.  He  soon 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  hunters  of  his 
tribe  in  the  art  of  elk  hunting.  It  was 
always  his  boast  that  he  was  taught  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  He  would  tell  his 
people  that  he  could  charm  the  animals 
to  come  to  him,  and  his  usual  good 
fortune  had  many  believing  in  him.  He 
lived  until  the  late  1850’s. 

The  people  inhabiting  the  upper 
Youngs  River  Valley  and  the  Nehalem 
Valley  were  known  as  the  Klas-ka-nine 


people.  It  was  claimed  by  Chief 
Cobaway  that  these  people  were 
disposed  to  attack  the  encampment  at 
Fort  Clatsop,  and  it  was  through  his 
talk  with  them  that  no  violence  was 
committed. 

The  Clatsops  were  friendly  with  their 
relatives  the  Chinooks  across  the  Great 
River.  Sometimes  there  was  friendly 
trade  between  them  but  seldom  any 
war  or  stealing  of  slaves.  When  the 
powerful  Tyee  Concomly  reigned,  all 
the  Chinookan  tribes  from  the  Pacific  to 
The  Dalles  were  under  his  control.  He 
left  his  mark  on  history  as  the  first  pilot 
for  ships  going  up  and  down  between 
Fort  Vancouver  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Concomly’s  village  on  the  north 
shore  was  located  on  a  head  of  land 
which  is  now  the  old  Fort  Columbia 
location.  Chief  Concomly  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  wealthy  chief  owning 
many  slaves  and  a  store  of  valuable 
furs.  When  Astor  Post  was  occupied  by 
Americans  of  the  John  Jacob  Astor  Fur 
Trading  Company,  Concomly  was  a 
friendly  figure  welcome  at  the  Post. 
After  takeover  by  the  British  the  Chief 
offered  to  arouse  his  followers  and  fight 
for  the  Fort,  yet,  later  he  became  just 
as  friendly  with  the  new  occupants  at 
Fort  George  even  to  the  marriage  of 
two  of  his  daughters  to  Fort  George 
men. 

Chief  Concomly’s  youngest  daughter, 
Ko’ale  koa  (raven)  became  the  wife  of 
Archibald  McDonald  of  Fort  George. 
The  Chief  gave  a  sumptuous  feast  in 
celebration  of  the  alliance  calling  all  his 
Chinookans  from  as  far  up  the  River  as 
The  Dalles.  Years  later,  Ranald  Mc¬ 
Donald,  son  of  Princess  Ko’ale  koa  and 
Archibald  McDonald,  told  of  this  great 
celebration  as  it  was  described  to  him 
by  a  sea  captain  who  was  on  the 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  wedding : 

In  the  midst  of  these  duties  Archibald 
McDonald  had  met  and  married  Raven, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Chief  Con- 
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comly  of  the  Chinooks,  who  on  her 
wedding  day  was  christened  Princess 
Sunday. 

King  Concomly’s  long  one  story  cedar 
house,  with  a  totem  pole  in  front,  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Columbia.  A 
village  of  five  hundred  people  com¬ 
posed  Concomly’s  retinue  of  at¬ 
tendants,  heralds  and  canoemen,  but 
more  than  five  thousand  acknowledged 
Chinook  sway  to  The  Dalles,  as  far  in 
fact  as  tide  water  rolled  inland. 

Around  the  great  lodge  of  King 
Concomly  camped  these  followers,  in 
tents  of  mats  or  canoe  sails  with 
squirrel  skin  robes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  but  the  King  himself  wore  a 
tall  hat  and  a  long  coat  and  slept  on  a 
couch  of  priceless  sea  otter.  Crows, 
tame  as  poultry,  nibbled  around 
Concomly’s  door  yard,  salmon 
abounded,  there  was  plenty  of  blubber, 
a  rich  Indian  was  King  Concomly. 

But  the  wedding.  From  the  waters 
edge  to  the  great  lodge,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards,  a  pathway  was 
carpeted  with  richest  furs:  beaver,  sea 
and  land  otter,  not  even  seal  was 
considered  valuable  enough  for  the 
carpet  along  this  golden  road  for  the 
wedding  march.  As  guard  of  honor 
stood  three  hundred  slaves  of  King 
Concomly.  Archibald  McDonald,  tall, 
eagle  eyed,  with  muscle  and  sinews  of 
his  mountain  race  and  magnetic  look, 
touch  and  tongue,  took  the  hand  of 
Raven  that  Sunday  morning,  and  she 
became  Princess  Sunday,  wife  of  the 
fur  trader.  The  sighing  of  the  summer 
breeze  was  the  music  of  that  wedding 
march,  when  the  Fur  Trader  married 
the  Indian  Princess. 

As  fast  as  the  white  men  retrod  the 
fur  path  to  their  boats,  the  whole  was 
rolled  up  behind  by  three  hundred 
slaves  and  piled  in  the  canoes,  a  King’s 
gift  to  the  bride  and  groom.  A  gift  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  Company 


took  the  furs,  for  no  individual  trader 
might  receive  such  a  gift  on  his  own 
account,  not  even  his  bride’s  dowry. 

Of  course  there  was  much  feasting 
and  a  new  bride  at  the  Fort,  that  had  to 

be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
housekeeping.  Summer  passed  on,  the 
salmon  jammed  the  river,  Columbia, 
with  hundreds  of  Indians  and  acres  of 
frames  and  scaffolds  of  drying  fish 
gleamed  rich  and  yellow  in  the  summer 
sun.  Autumn  came  with  traders  coming 
back  down  the  rivers  with  boat  loads  of 
booty. 

A  February  wind  of  1824  howled  up 
the  Columbia  from  the  ocean,  the 
swaying  tree  tops  moaned  and  mur¬ 
mured  and  the  river  foamed  tossing 
giant  logs  like  twigs  upon  its  bosom. 

Within  Fort  George  the  great  hall  was 
lit  with  torches,  suddenly  voices 
whispered,  a  child,  a  child  is  born  to 
thee.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  a  side  door  opened  and  Ar¬ 
chibald  McDonald  pale  as  death 
stepped  into  the  room,  the  wail  of  an 
infant  pierced  the  silence.  He  turned  to 
John  Work,  a  typical  Scotch-Irish 
gentleman,  a  man  that  men  turn  to  in 
time  of  trouble  and  said,  “the  girl  is 
dead.”  Men  begged  to  know  what  to  do. 
“Nothing,  nothing,  my  lads,  until 
daylight,  then  someone  must  call 
Concomly.”  Morning  came  and  King 
Concomly  arrived.  The  gates  of  the 
Fort  were  ajar.  “Where  is  the  land  of 
the  dead  (Memaloose  Illahee),”  wailed 
Concomly.  Then  answering  himself,  “It 
is  to  the  West,  to  the  sunset.  Put  her  in 
the  canoe  with  her  head  to  the  West.” 
For  this  he  had  brought  his  State  canoe, 
the  highest  prowed  gondola  on  the 
Columbia.  “No,”  said  McDonald,  “I 
must  bury  her  as  white  men  do,  with 
prayer  and  a  Christian  hymn.” 

The  Princess  Sunday  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  cemetery  by  the  Fort  overlooking 
the  Mighty  Columbia  she  loved  so  well. 
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FROM  THE 

FLAVEL  HOUSE 


Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


The  Chinese  exhibit  room  will  see 
more  changes  this  winter.  A  grant  from 
the  Bank  of  Astoria  put  paint  on  the 
walls  and  began  the  work  of  refur¬ 
bishing  the  displays  last  Spring.  By 
Christmas,  with  the  addition  of  car¬ 
peting,  a  little  more  paint  and  a  new 
design  format,  the  room  will  at  last  be 
complete.  Once  the  bedroom  of  Captain 
Flavel’s  wife,  Mary  Christina,  this 
northeast  corner  of  the  second  floor  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  our 
beautiful  Victorian  structure  and 
always  draws  comments  from  our 
visitors.  With  the  new  exhibit 
arrangement,  you  will  be  able  to  see  out 
the  windows  of  the  rounded  alcove  to 
the  Columbia  River. 

Focal  point  of  the  Chinese  exhibit  is 
the  ornate  altar  of  the  Bing  Kong  Bo 
Leong  Tong  (Chinese  Masons)  who  held 
meetings  in  Astoria  in  the  twenties.  The 
carved  and  painted  wooden  structure, 
silk  hangings,  pewter  altar  pieces  and  a 
painting  on  parchment  were  salvaged 
for  the  museum  by  the  Astoria  Police 
Department  when  the  building  in  which 
they  were  housed  was  demolished  in  the 
late  fifties.  In  the  photos  you  can  see  the 
altar  in  the  meeting  room  and  the  front 
of  the  building  on  Bond  Street.  Note  the 
Masonic  Emblem  above  the  door. 

Chinese  immigration  to  Clatsop 
County  began  in  the  1860’s.  An  in¬ 
dustrious  addition  to  the  population, 


they  worked  primarily  in  the  canneries, 
as  laborers  and  as  servants  in  Astoria 
homes.  A  small  Chinese  community  of 
shops  and  restaurants  grew  up  between 
6th  and  10th  streets  on  Commercial  and 
Bond.  Today,  members  of  this  ethnic 
group  continue  to  influence  business 
and  professional  development  in  this 
county.  The  museum  plans  further 
cultural  exhibits  and  considers  the 
completion  of  the  Chinese  exhibit  to  be 
a  first  step.  Please  contact  the  Society 
if  you  have  information  or  materials  to 
assist  us  in  presenting  your  ethnic 
history. 

The  coming  year  should  be  a  good  one 
for  the  museum.  May  23, 1981  will  mark 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
Society’s  acquisition  of  the  Flavel 
mansion  and  property  from  Clatsop 
County  for  the  grand  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Patricia  Flavel’s  gift  of  the  property  to 
the  county  in  1933  stipulated  that  it  be 
continuously  used  for  the  public  good  in 
some  way.  After  having  served  its  time 
during  the  war  years  as  a  Red  Cross 
center,  the  home  was  finally  designated 
as  a  museum  by  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  in  1951. 

Since  that  time,  thousands  of  visitors 
have  marvelled  at  Captain  and  Mrs. 
George  Flavel’s  gracious  home  and  the 
elegantly  landscaped  grounds 
surrounding  it. 
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In  1981,  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  will  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  museum  with  a  renewed  pledge 
to  maintain  and  develop  it  for  the 
enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  Clatsop  County.  We’re  going 
to  need  much  greater  public  support  in 
the  form  of  new  memberships  and 
increased  financial  support  to  do  this. 
The  history  of  Clatsop  County  is  rich  in 
the  dreams  and  courage  of  men  and 
women  like  Lewis  and  Clark,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Captain  George  Flavel, 
Bethenia  Owens  Adair,  who  invested 
their  lives  and  or  fortunes  to  bring  this 
country  to  its  potential.  How  can  we  do 
less  for  ourselves  or  our  children  than 
to  preserve  and  exhibit  the  reminders 
and  trophies  of  such  history? 


Right  -  An  exterior  view  of  the  Bing 
Kong  Bo  Leong  Tong  building  on 
Bond  street. 

Below  -  The  ornate  and  colorful 
meeting  room  of  the  Chinese  Masons 
in  Astoria. 


Flavel  Museum  Collection 


Flavel  Museum  Collection 
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CART.  CIDD'S  CASTLE 


Dear  Reader, 

Hello,  and  Merry  Christmas!  My 
name  is  Becky  Bierly,  I  am  four  years 
old,  and  I’m  writing  you  on  behalf  of  my 
family  which  has  just  moved  here  from 
Eugene. 

You  are  probably  surprised  to  find  a 
letter  from  a  young  girl  in  this  very  first 
issue  of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  Journal.  My  father  started  to 
write  to  you,  but  last  week  he  got  the  flu 
and  asked  me  to  help  him  finish.  He  is 
still  sick  and  I  am  taking  over  and  I 
hope  you  won’t  mind. 

The  second  and  last  reason  I’m 
writing  is  to  tell  you  about  our  new 
educational  television  show  for 
youngsters,  which  has  history  as  one  of 
its  major  parts.  The  show  is  called 
Captain  Cidd’s  Castle.  It  started  this 
fall,  is  made  in  Astoria  at  the  Clatsop 
Community  College  television  studio, 
and  can  be  seen  by  anyone  from 
Seaside,  Oregon  to  Ilwaco,  Washington 
who  has  cable  television. 

You  can  see  by  the  picture  that  one 
reporter  from  a  newspaper  took,  that 
the  people  in  the  show  are  mostly  kids. 
My  big  sister  Brandy  is  one  of  them  in 
the  front  row.  I  like  the  show  especially 
because  it  shows  all  kinds  of  things 
going  on  around  our  county.  For 
example,  one  day  we  took  all  the 
cameras  and  equipment  and  went  out  to 
Ft.  Clatsop  and  spent  the  afternoon 
with  the  rangers  and  pretended  they 
were  Lewis  and  Clark.  They  showed  us 
how  they  made  fire,  how  they  hunted, 
and  what  they  did  when  things  got 
boring  at  the  fort.  Then  we  put  all  that 
on  television  so  that  kids  who  didn’t  go 
with  us  could  see  it  too.  You’ll  probably 
be  most  interested  in  the  show  we’re 
doing  for  Christmas  this  year.  A  nice 
person  named  Gloria,  who  is  the 


director  of  the  museum,  said  we  could 
come  to  the  Flavel  House  and  pretend 
we  were  going  back  in  time  to  visit  the 
Flavel  family  on  Christmas  in  1880,  and 
help  them  trim  their  tree.  The  house 
will  be  all  decorated  and  some  good 
musicians,  called  “The  Grannies”  from 
Astoria,  will  play  music  and  it  should  be 
a  beautiful  sight  with  the  Christmas 
lights  and  the  big  tree,  the  music,  and 
everybody  dressed  up  in  old  time 
clothes.  Dad  thought  up  the  idea  of  the 
show  and  says  by  doing  things  like  this 
we  children  can  learn  about  how  people 
used  to  live 

The  show  is  also  fun  because  young 
people  get  a  chance  to  help  write  it.  One 
junior  high  student  from  Astoria  is  now 
writing  a  script  about  Ft.  Stevens  and 
we  plan  to  film  her  story  sometime  in 
January  or  February. 

Any  young  people  who  would  like  to 
can  audition  to  be  in  the  show.  Or,  they 
can  send  in  ideas  of  stories  they’d  like 
to  see  explored  on  a  future  program.  If 
you  have  children,  or  grandchildren, 
like  me,  you  might  tell  them  about  this 
new  show  and  watch  with  them 
sometime.  I  think  you’ll  like  it  a  lot. 
Dad  has  more  information  on  the  show 
which  he  will  send  to  anyone  who  is 
interested.  Just  contact  him  at  our 
home  address  which  is  1012  N.  Prom, 
Seaside,  Oregon  97138  or  call  him  at  738- 
8214. 

We  hope  to  see  you  at  one  of  the 
historical  society  meetings  as  soon  as 
my  dad  gets  better.  Have  a  wonderful 
holiday  and  I  hope  you’ll  watch  our 
Christmas  show  at  7:30  PM  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  December  17th,  1980.  Happy 
New  Year! 

Signed, 

Becky  Bierly,  age  4 
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